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A Word From the Editor 


“Jingle bells, jingle bells, 
Jingle all the way; 
Oh what fun it is to see 
Old Santa in his sleigh!” 


Very soon now Christmas bells will be ringing their glad 
message of peace and good will to all the world. I should like 
to whisper one thought to each reader: Your happiness will be 
greater if you share it with some one else. One of the biggest 

. and best ways of sharing happiness is by loving all those about 

“you. If you have a warm, happy feeling in your heart every 
time you think of some one, that one will feel your love and 
will learn to love you in return. 

Another way of sharing is the giving of gifts. Jatta Taylor 
Keith has written us two articles that tell how to make gifts 
for some one else. 

When I see the first rosy tint of dawn in the sky on 
Christmas morning, I shall send out my gift of love to all 
Wee Wisdom readers and say, “Merry Christmas!” 
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Emily Megow 


Of all the things that gleam and glow 
Upon our Christmas tree, 

The candle on the topmost bough 
Looks loveliest to me, 


Because the candle tells me that 
Upon a Christmas night 

A child was born in Bethlehem 
To be the whole world’s light. 


O Jesus, gracious, holy Child, 
O Candle, burning bright, 

Shine in the hearts of all mankind, 
On this, Thy birthday night. 
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HE INVITATION for Eric 

had come the morning after 
Christmas Day. Uncle Ben had 
driven into town with Cousin Dick 
and Cousin Ronald, and had said 
that he and the boys would be back 
in an hour, after they had called on 
Unele Joshua, and would take Eric 
home with them for a week. Joan 
had been hurt at Eric’s delight over 
the invitation, for they had never 
been separated on any holiday, and 
he was to be away until after New 
Year’s Day. He had whispered 
swiftly : 

**You’ll be asked next, and you 
have so many toys!”’ 

Erie always did say something 
consoling if one were disappointed 
or hurt. He was the kindest 
brother imaginable. Then sudden- 
ly there flashed into Joan’s mind 
the thought: 

‘*Maybe Eric will say I can play 
with his toys.”’ 

It was a rule in the family that 
for a week after Christmas Days 
and birthdays neither Joan nor 
Eric should ask to play with each 
other’s new toys. But the one to 
whom the toy belonged might freely 
offer it to the other. Then, after 
a°*week had gone by, they borrowed 
as usual. 
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This Christmas Eric had among 
his gifts a concertina—something 
he had wanted ever since he had 
listened to a man playing one in 
the streets. Joan longed to waggle 
the concertina about and to bring 
music out of its sides, as Eric did. 
She looked at her brother’s flushed 
and happy face as he talked and 
laughed with the departing cousins. 
Would he, perhaps, say that she 
might play his concertina while he 
was away? 

‘*You’d better clear away your 
things, Eric,’’ his mother said as 
she closed the door. ‘‘Uncle Ben 
wants to get back home early.”’ 

Eric gave a great whoop and 
rushed off to the play room. Joan 
followed. 

‘‘T’ll help you put them away,”’ 
she offered, looking hopefully about 
her. She knew that he was think- 
ing happily of the joyous times he 
would have in the country, skating 
on the old canal, out in the barn 
with the stock, driving in the cut- 
ter, skiing on the hills, going to 
parties with his cousins. She knew 
too that he was not thinking about 
her at all just then. Mother came 
in and glanced from one face to the 
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other with her tender little under- 
standing smile. 

**Tt will be like another Christ- 
mas Day for Eric, won’t it, Joan, 
coming back to all these toys?”’ 

Eric, squatting on the floor, 
looked up brightly. 

‘*Tell me, Mom, do you think I 
might take my concertina?’’ Mrs. 
Morris laughed outright. 

**Hrie Morris! you certainly may 
not. I’m not going to have Aunt 
Bessie suffer for one hour what I’ve 
been suffering more or less ever 
since you got that dreadful noise 
packet. When you get back you’ll 
be turned out into the garage, or 
sent down cellar to make your dis- 
cords. I can promise you that.”’ 

Eric grinned. He had heard how 
Mother had loved to play one her- 
self when she was a little girl. She 
would remember and be easy with 
him—she always was. 

‘In a way, I don’t want to go,”’ 
he mused, packing away his carpen- 
try set. 

‘‘And leave us all—and the 
toys?’’ suggested his mother, with 
twinkling eyes, sure of his love. 
Joan looked at him longingly again, 
but he did not see. He was not 
thinking of her at all. As he care- 
fully laid away things in his large 
play box, he was thinking of the 
good time he was going to have at 
Uncle Ben’s. 

Mrs. Morris went upstairs to 
pack Eriec’s clothes; and very soon 
Uncle Ben, in his big coat, came 
back, his red face very cold, his 
voice full of laughter. Then the 
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boys, in their thick boots, clatterec: 
across the veranda and down the 
steps. Eric was gone. 

‘“‘Never mind, dear,’’ said 
Mother, hugging Joan. ‘‘ Erie wil! 
be back before we can look around 
us, almost; and we are ever so glad 
he is going to have such a wonder- 
ful time, aren’t we?’’ 

‘*Ves,’’ breathed Joan. She was 
truly glad. 

‘*You may come and help me with 
the beds, then we’ll go up town and 
shop. I have to get you some shoes 
for your party. You have outgrown 
those others, so they can go to that 
new little girl—Edith Jonathan. 
Isn’t that her name? You’d like 
to give them to her, wouldn’t you?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, Mother.’’ Joan’s face 
was all smiles. She knew that 
Mother was starting her at the 
game of doing something for some 
one else. Mother always did that 
when Joan wanted some one very 
badly to do something for her. Joan 
knew that presently she would for- 
get to be sorry, and would find the 
game good. 

‘*T wonder,’’ said Mother as they 
tucked in the sheets, ‘‘whether you 
have some toy that you could spare 
to go with those old party shoes?”’ 
Joan considered. 

‘“*T could give Edith my old paint 


box, now that I have a new one. | 


Nearly all the colors are there, ani 
one brush is pretty good.”’ 
said Mrs. Morris. 
‘*What colors are missing ?”’ 
‘‘The pink and the light green, 
and I guess the yellow and th» 
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bright scarlet are about gone too.’’ 

‘It would be nice to spare her 
something perfect. You see, Edith’s 
people are strangers here, and I 
taney they were rather left out of 
things at their house this year.”’ 

Joan looked up sharply. 

‘““You don’t mean for me to give 
her one of my new toys? Edith 
got some toys yesterday too. It was 
Christmas Day, Mother.”’ 

‘‘But she may not have received 
so many or so nice toys as you re- 
ceived. You see, dear, I know that a 
basket of good things to eat was 
sent to the Jonathan house yester- 
day, and I am sure they needed 
other things more than toys.”’ 

“But Erie hasn’t even played 
with a single one of my Christmas 
gifts yet, Mother,’ Joan com- 
plained, as she straightened the 
rosy eiderdown on her own small 
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bed and patted the pillows smooth. 

“Do just as you like, dear,’’ said 
Mrs. Morris softly. ‘‘ We'll take the 
shoes and whatever else you decide 
upon tomorrow. No need to hurry. 
I’m going down cellar now to pick 
out some fruit for the church party. 
We can take the fruit along in the 
car on our way to buy your shoes.”’ 

Joan went down to the play room 
and opened the lid of Eric’s box. 
The concertina was carefully laid 
on some folded Indian clothes. It 
had to be held in the hands and 
waggled before one could get any 
sound out of touching the keys. She 
did not touch it. Erie might have 
remembered to say that she could 
play it. She was careful of his 
things. Oh, it would be fun to press 
those little keys and make music. 
Already Eric could play a tune 
slowly, with only a few wrong notes 
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here and there. The cellar door 
closed. Mother’s voice sounded in 
the kitchen. Quietly, Joan let down 
the play box lid. 

Joan and her mother found beau- 
tiful new shoes for Joan. All dur- 
ing lunch time she kept glancing 
at them as they stood, half on the 
rug, half on the shining hardwood 
floor of the dining room. — 

shoes,’’ her father smil- 
ingly called them. ‘‘Fairy shoes 
for our fairy,’’ he teased lovingly, 
as he caught her once more look- 
ing at them. That night he played 
her new board game with her for 
a long while. When she was in bed 
and the lights were out, Joan 
thought: 


‘*Daddy and Mother were extra 


“IT could give 
Edith my old 
paint box, 
now that I 
have a new 
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nice tonight, because I’m all alone.’’ 

‘* "Night, Mom!”’ she called again 
through the darkness, as she heard 
her mother going softly down the 
stairs. 

‘Good night, and God bless you, 
little daughter,’’ called Mrs. Mor- 
ris. 

‘*Good night, and God bless you, 
Eric,’’ whispered Joan under the 
sheets. She wondered whether he 
had gone to bed or to a party. She 
hoped that he had gone to a party. 
He would tell her all about it. She 
knew that he would have a wonder- 
ful time. She imagined him just 
as he was at home, making fun for 
everybody. Suddenly the Salva- 
tion Army band began to play along 
the street. That made Joan think 
of the little stranger, Edith Jona- 
than, who was to have her, Joan’s, 
old party shoes and the box of last 
year’s paints. 

It could not be very nice to have 
only some one’s old party shoes and 
old toys. Maybe, in a month or so, 
she would spare Edith one of this 
year’s gifts. It was lovely to lie 
snugly in bed with the band playing 
so beautifully outside. Joan felt 
very happy. She had a new dollar 
bill, anew quarter, and a dime. The 
dime did not seem very much, now 
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that she had a dollar and a 

quarter. She might wrap it 
and put it into the toe of one 
of her old party shoes for 
Edith would be sur- 
orised. She could not miss it, 
wrapped up in tissue. If she 
had another dime—maybe she 
could put the quarter in the 
other shoe. That would make 
up for the old paint box. Edith 
would be glad enough to have 
any kind of paint box if she 
had none. For one brief min- 
ute Joan imagined Edith’s face 
if some one should give her a 
paint box like the one Joan had 
found in her own stocking on 
Christmas morning. Then she 
fell asleep. 

In the morning, Joan got up 
as soon as her mother called 
her. She dressed quickly, then 
went to her play box, took out 
her gift for Edith, and wrapped it 
inred tissue. She wrapped first the 
dime, then the quarter, in little odd 
hits of colored tissue. 

Her mother called: ‘‘ Breakfast’s 
ready.’’ 

‘“*Well, Sunshine,’ greeted her 
father lovingly. All through break- 
fast he joked her about looking so 
happy. 

‘““What time can we go to 
Kdith’s?’’ Joan asked her mother, 
as they cleared away the breakfast 
things after her father had gone to 
the office. 

‘* Almost at once,’’ said Mrs. Mor- 
ris gayly. ‘‘Listen! that’s the post- 
man. Run, see what he has, dear.’’ 
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Edith took the gift from Joan shyly. 


Joan’s heart thumped as she held 
in her hand a square envelope with 
her name on it. 

“It’s from Eric,’’ she told the 
postman. ‘‘He’s written to me!”’ 

‘*Well, so he has,’’ agreed the 
postman, looking down at the ad- 
dress again. ‘‘He’s some brother, 
all right!’ and off he went, whis- 
tling. 

Eric had written to say that she 
might play with all his new toys. 
With the concertina! He had re- 
membered, even before he got to 
Uncle Ben’s place, that she would 
want to do that, and they had 


stopped off at a post office so that he 
(Please turn to page 16) 
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That Somethings, 
By &.B.Fisecus 


ISS JAMES, the teacher of the 
fifth grade, stood before her pupils 
on the first Friday in December, and 
smiled her very sweetest smile. 

“A surprise,” she said, “a 
lovely surprise from our li- 
brarian; but it has to be 
earned first.” 

The boys and girls of the 
fifth grade sat before her, eyes 
shining and faces eager; for 
Miss Toby, the librarian, al- 
ways gave the loveliest sur- 
prises of all. 

Then Miss James took her 
hand from behind her back 
and held a small, round, shiny 
object before their astonished 
eyes, saying as she did so: 

“A brand-new five dollar 
gold piece for the boy or the girl who 
writes the best Christmas story. Think 
of it! Five dollars for your very own, 
to use for Christmas.” 

Somehow, Miss James’ soft gray eyes 
looked straight into the sparkling brown 
eyes of Anita Jory; little Anita, with her 
tumbled curls the color of a brown au- 
tumn leaf, with her patched dresses and 
her shoes, always too big and worn at 
the toes. 

“Not only that,” Miss James contin- 
ued, “but the prize story will be pub- 
lished in the newspaper for every one 
in town to read. Isn’t that worth work- 
ing for?” 

That evening the fifth grade marched 
out very quietly into the cold December 
air. Visions of the lovely prize and of 
his own story published in a newspaper 
danced through each one’s delighted 
thoughts, 
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Anita Jory, scuffing through the 
snow in her big shoes, thought and 
thought all the way home: “If only I 
could win it! If only I could win it! 

I would give my brother and 

sisters a beautiful Christmas 

tree, all sparkling and shim- 
mery; and my mother, a pair 
of cosy, warm bedroom slip- 
pers to wear when she builds 
the fire these cold mornings.” 

Anita’s mother built the 
fires because there was only 
she to earn the living for 

Anita, Anita’s small brother, 

and two smaller sisters. 

Strange to say, Anita did 

not even think of herself. The 

prize, if she won it, was to 

. provide Christmas gifts for 
others. 

Anita, however, was not the only one 
who was thinking about the surprise. 
Margie Lou Wilson, who sat across the 
aisle from Anita, was thinking too. 

“If only I could win the prize,” she 
told herself, “I would send for that beau- 
tiful doll in the catalogue that Mother 
has. It costs just five dollars, and I 
want it very much. But I can’t write 
stories; I just can’t.” 

Margie Lou walked along slowly, and 
as she walked something crept very 
stealthily into her heart and mind. It 
was not a very pleasant something, but 
Margie Lou listened to its little voice. 

“Maybe you could copy a Christmas 
story from that old, old storybook of 
your mother’s.” 

Margie Lou shook her head and whis- 
pered: “Oh, no, that would be wrong.” 

“What of it?” persisted the little 
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voice. “No one would ever know, and 
why shouldn’t you have the doll? She’s 
much more beautiful than any of your 
other dolls. Anyhow, maybe some of 
the others will copy stories too.” 

That evening Margie Lou took her 
mother’s old, old storybook from the 
yookshelf and went into her own room 
where she could be alone. 

On Friday afternoon before the 
Christmas holidays, Miss James stood 
once more before her pupils. Her voice 
was low, and her soft gray eyes looked 
into the eager faces before her. 

“The judges have decided on the 
winner in the contest,” she- said. 

Anita’s brown eyes sparkled with ex- 
citement, and her heart was pounding 
rap—rap—rap, like a small hammer. 
She had worked very hard on her story 
and had prayed fervently about it to 
the heavenly Father. 

Margie Lou, across the aisle, sat with 
her eyes lowered. She could not look 
into the soft gray eyes that were gazing 
down at her, and her throat felt tight 
and dry and queer. 

“And,” Miss James was saying, “the 
prize has been given to Margie Lou. 
Come, Margie Lou, and get it.” 
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“Congratulations, dear; your story is sweet.” 


11 


Margie Lou had been looking forward 
to this very moment when Miss James 
would lay the shiny gold piece in her 
hand, and had thought how glorious she 
would feel. But now—she arose slowly 
and went forward. 

Miss James laid the prize in her out- 
stretched hand and said: 

“Congratulations, dear; your story is 
sweet.” 

Margie Lou closed her hand over the 
prize and, flushing very red, said, 
“Thank you.” 

The fifth grade started to clap and 
cheer. Miss James, smiling at them, 
saw Anita brush away a tear and smile 
as she clapped. 

“Then one thing more,” added Miss 
James when the cheering had quieted 
down. “There was another story. The 
judges had a hard time deciding which 
story should win the prize. The other 
story gets honorable mention, and is to 
be published with the prize story. It 
was written by Anita.” 

Anita’s tumbled brown curls bobbed 
joyously up and down. “Oh, Teacher!’ 
she exclaimed, “isn’t that grand? Oh, 
I’m so happy! I knew it was a good 
story because—well—because—I prayed 
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to the heavenly Father about 

Margie Lou sat very still in 
her seat. Something had 
crept into her heart and mind 
again—a different something 
—and its small voice was ac- 
cusing and unpleasant. 


“It isn’t yours! You’re a 
cheat! It isn’t yours! The 
prize belongs to Anita. 
You’re a thief, a cheat!” 

Suddenly Margie Lou 
burst into tears. She jumped up from 
her seat and ran to Miss James, thrust- 
ing the shiny gold piece into the teach- 
er’s hand. 

“It isn’t mine,” she sobbed; “it’s 
Anita’s. I cheated and copied my story 
from an old, old storybook. I—I— 
wanted a doll I—I—saw for Christmas 
and—I’m—oh, Teacher—lI’m so sorry!” 

The fifth grade marched out very 
quietly with Miss James’ “Merry Christ- 
mas, dears,” ringing in their ears. 
Each one had a Christmas package, all 
decked with holly and tinsel ribbon, 
tucked into his coat pocket. 

Miss James, with Margie Lou’s small 
hand clasped in her own, walked home 
with Margie Lou. Seated before the 
warm crackling fire, they told Mrs. Wil- 
son all about the unhappy affair. 


©COhe Prayer of Faith 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


Margie Lou. 
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Mrs. Wilson smiled through 
her tears and hugged Margie 
Lou close to her. 

“It makes me unhappy to 
think that my little girl would 
be unfair,” she said, “but I 
am happy, too, to know that 
she chose to do right before 
it was too late.” 


On Christmas morning 
there lay beneath Margie 
Lou’s Christmas tree the beau- 
tiful doll. 

“Oh, thanks, Mother dear,” said Mar- 
gie Lou, “but, Mother—I can’t keep the 
doll.” 

“Why not?” asked Mrs. Wilson. 

“Because”—and Margie Lou’s face 
was shining as she answered— “because 
Anita spent all her prize for gifts for 
others, and there won’t be a beautiful 
doll under her tree. I’ve talked to the 
heavenly Father about it, Mother, and— 
and—I want to give the doll to Anita.” 

A little later, Mrs. Wilson watched 
Margie Lou as she went down the street 
toward Anita’s home, the beautiful doll 
in her arms and a little song on her lips. 

Margie Lou was very, very happy, be- 
cause something loving and kind and 
unselfish had nestled right inside her 
heart; and that something was—the 
love of the heavenly Father. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 
All things I am, can do, and be, 


Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 


God is my all; I know no fear, Lue 
Since God and love and Truth are here. oe 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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~ OME ONE lifted the Littlest Doll out 
S of the box where she had been lying 
so long. Some one took off the bit of 
tissue paper that had been wrapped 
around her. Some one laid her beside 
the other dolls. The Littlest Doll stared 
about with her two blue eyes. 

“Well, the dolls got here in time for 
Christmas!” said a voice. ‘They won’t 
be left on the counter very long.” 

The Littlest Doll listened carefully. 
“Christmas!” That was the word she 
had heard in the shop where she had 
been made, far-away across the ocean. 
That was what the men on the big ship 
had talked about. They had said that 
the cargo of toys must get to America 
in time for Christmas. The Littlest Doll 
began to plan what she wanted to do for 
Christmas. 

“T’ll go to the finest house in town!” 
she said to the 
Biggest Doll. 

The Biggest 
Doll sniffed. 


“Do you think 
so?” she asked. 
“Just look at the 
card on the tray 
where you are ly- 
ing. Five cents 
apiece is all that 
you dolls cost! Do 
you think that 
any one from a 
fine house will 
buy you?” 

The Littlest 
Doll paid no at- 
tention. She went 
right plan- 
ning. 

“Perhaps I 
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(Che Littlest Doll Finds Christmas 


By J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


It was a thin little girl, with straggly hair. 


shall hang on a Christmas tree!” she 
said. 


“You—on a Christmas tree!” The 
Biggest Doll sniffed again. “Any one 
who would buy you couldn’t afford a 
Christmas tree, so how could you hang 
on it?” 

That was a hard question, so the Lit- 
tlest Doll did not try to answer it. She 
just knew that somehow she would have 
a happy Christmas. 

“Maybe I shall wear a silk dress at a 
Christmas party,” said the Littlest Doll. 

The Biggest Doll stared. That was 
even too foolish to sniff at. 

“Why, you haven’t any clothes at all!” 
she said severely. ‘“You’ve nothing to 
wear but your pink china skin! Of 


course, you have socks and slippers and 
a blue bow in your hair, but they are 
only painted on.” 


Even then the 
Littlest Doll did 
not feel sad. She 
smiled up at all 
the peqple who 
passed by the 
counter where 
she lay. She 
watched them 
choose the bright 
balls from the 
tray on one side 
of her, and the 
gay red and green 
and silver rib- 
bons from the 
counter on the 
other side. 

“Some one will 
want me,” she 
said to herself. 


Now and then, 
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somebody would pick her up. Then she 
would feel sure that she was starting 
on her way to Christmas; but she was 
always put down again. Yet no matter 
how many times a day this happened, 
she kept on planning. 

“It may be that I’ll belong to a beau- 
tiful little girl, and live with all sorts 
of other toys.” 

The Biggest Doll drew a long breath. 

“People who would buy you don’t have 
a lot of other toys,” she said. “You are 
really silly to make such plans.” 

But she could not stop the Littlest 
Doll from thinking up the very pleasant- 
est things she could possibly dream of. 

Then it was the day before Christ- 
mas! All the bright balls had been sold 
except one or two green ones. Every 
inch of gay red and green and silver 
ribbon had gone to tie up Christmas 
packages. 

“See, I was right,” said the Biggest 
Doll. “Nobody wants us!” 

The Littlest Doll was busy thinking 
of the beautiful little girl who would 
buy her, and she paid no attention. 

That very minute, some one reached 
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“How about a pink ribbon to tie the cape and 
bonnet ?” 
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out and picked her up. It must be the 
beautiful little girl! Then she saw the 
one who was looking at her. 

It was a thin little girl, with straggly 
hair and big dark eyes. Her coat was 
not warm enough for cold weather, and 
her dress had been mended several 
times. 

“Is this your beautiful little girl?” 
asked the Biggest Doll. ‘Look at her 
hands, how rough they are!” 

“Well, they’re clean!” said the Littlest 
Doll quietly, and her blue eyes smiled up 
into the dark ones that were looking 
down at her. 

The little girl kept tight hold of the 
Littlest Doll. She opened a wee flat 
purse, and took out all the money she 
had—one nickel. She handed the nickel 
and the Littlest Doll to the saleslady. 
Pop, went the Littlest Doll into a paper 
bag. She went in so fast that she was 
standing on her head, but she did not 
care. 

“Good-by,” she said to the Biggest 
Doll. “I’m on my way to Christmas!” 

The Biggest Doll was so surprised to 
see her go that she could not say a word. 

It was cold outside the store, but 
the little girl held the Littlest Doll so 
close that she kept warm. What 
would happen next? She felt herself 
going up stairs and stairs and more 
stairs. They were inside a warm 
room, and the little girl was whisper- 
ing to her mother: 

“T got it! I got the doll for Janey! 

Such a dear little sister just had to 

have a doll.” 


. The bag was opened a tiny crack, 


and the mother peeped in. 

“What a pretty dolly!” she said. 
“You spent your nickel well. Won’t 
Janey love her!” 

The Littlest Doll was so happy that 
she could hardly lie still in the bag. 


Some one was going to love her, love 


her, love her! Why, she was on 
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the edge of Christmas this minute! 

Now she was in a smaller room. 

“You stay here where Janey can’t 
‘ind you,” said the little girl, and placed 
the Littlest Doll in a bureau drawer. It 
was dark there, so the Littlest Doll lay 
still and waited. 

“You must have a dress,” said the 
little girl. “You can’t go to Janey that 
way. But I don’t know what I can find 
to make one for you.” 

Drawers were opened and shut, then 
the little girl said, “I know! Here’s the 
pretty handkerchief that Mother gave 
me last year. It has never been used, 
and it has rosebuds all around the edge. 
If I cut it in two, I can make a little 
cape and a cap besides.” 

The next thing she knew, the Littlest 
Doll was on the little girl’s lap, being 
fitted for a dress. The little girl’s nee- 
dle raced along the seams, the scissors 
cut out the armholes, and the needle put 
in a thread to gather the neck. The 
dress went over the Littlest Doll’s head, 
and her arms slipped through the arm- 
holes. The gathering thread was pulled 
tight, and there she was! She could 
hardly keep quiet while the little girl 
made a cape and a tiny cap. Just as 
they were done, the mother came in. 

“How about a pink ribbon to tie the 
cape and bonnet and to make a sash for 
the dress?” she asked. 

There in her hand was the very pink 
ribbon that the little girl needed. When 
the sash had been tied and the little cape 
and the cap strings sewed on, the Lit- 
tlest Doll was delighted. 

“IT never thought Christmas would 
mean a new dress and a cape and a cap 
too!” she said. “I wish the Biggest Doll 
could see me now.” 

Then it was Christmas Eve. The lit- 
tle girl and Janey ate their supper and 
then looked out of the window. It was 
up so high that they could see the stars, 
and hear the church bells. The bells 
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“Oh, a dolly! a dolly for me!” 


were chiming about herald angels and 
a little town called Bethlehem. There 
was not a sign of a Christmas tree, but 
the Littlest Doll waited. There would 
be some sort of fun. 

By and by Janey got ready for bed. 
Then she took one of her small white 
stockings, and hung it on a chair. 

“Just think,” she said, “in the morn- 
ing my stocking will be full of sur- 
prises!” 

Janey kissed her mother and sister, 
and got into bed. When Janey was 
asleep, the little girl took down the 
stocking. Such a small stocking, with a 
darn in the toe! 

“I’m glad Janey is so tiny,” said the 
little girl. “Her stocking won’t be hard 
to fill.” 

She put some peanuts in the stocking 
and a lollipop and an orange. 

“T knew there would be other Christ- 
mas gifts!” said the Littlest Doll. 

Last of all, the little girl took the Lit- 
tlest Doll and put her in the very top 
of the stocking. She straightened the. 
pink bows and smoothed the cape. The 
Littlest Doll put her arms out over the 
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edge of the stocking as though she were 
saying, “Take me! I belong to you!” 

Then the little girl and her mother 
went to bed. Through the long night 
the Littlest Doll rested in the top of the 
stocking, waiting for Janey. 

“This isn’t a Christmas tree,” she 
said, “but the Biggest Doll didn’t know 
how cosy it is in a Christmas stocking 
—a small white stocking with a darn in 
the toe. Who would have thought of a 
dress with rosebuds on it for Christmas? 
I don’t believe the Biggest Doll ever saw 
anything so pretty as my pink bows.” 

She must have dozed a bit, for the 
next thing she knew, Janey was calling, 
“Oh, a dolly! a dolly for me!” 

She lifted out. the Littlest Doll and 
hugged her close. She took off the cap 
and the cape and put them on again. 
She rocked her dolly and sang, “Away 
in a Manger.” 

A wonderful kettle of stew bubbled 
on the stove for Christmas dinner. The 
mother hugged the little girl and hugged 
Janey. The three of them laughed and 
said, “Merry Christmas!” And the Lit- 
tlest Doll smiled at them all. 

“T was right!” she said. “I was right 
all the time! I do belong to a beautiful 
little girl, and I have come to the finest 
home in town!” 


Honesty 
By CARLETON EVERETT KNOX 
I’ll honest be, let come what may, 
When at my work or at my play. 
I’ll honest be in word or deed, 
And words of tempter never heed. 
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So Many Toys 


(Continued from page 9) 


could tell her that she might use it. 

“Oh, I’m glad, glad about the paint 
box!” 

“What about it, darling?” asked 
Mother, helping Joan into her coat. 

“It’s the new, good one, Mother.” 

“Oh, Joan, what made you change?” 

“IT don’t know. I just felt I wanted 
to give Edith something really nice, 
Mother. I felt so rich last night, and I 
didn’t feel any poorer without the paint 
box when I’d given it to her in my mind. 
And now Eric’s remembered about his 
things and the concertina. It was lovely 
of him to remember, wasn’t it, Mother?” 

Edith took the gift of the paint box 
from Joan shyly, unfolding the wrap- 
ping before her new friend’s eager eyes. 
She looked her radiant thanks and 
breathed a quiet “Thank you.” Then 
she put it down on a shelf—a royal gift 
—beside three inexpensive gifts. 

“T have so many toys,” she said hap- 
pily, running her fingers tenderly back 
and forth over the shining black surface 
of the paint box. The hot tears came 
into Joan’s kind blue eyes. 

“It was the best thing she got, 
Mother,” she confided gravely to Mrs. 
Morris as they went home. 

“You’re glad you gave it?” asked her 
mother. “You’re not sorry?” 

“O Mother, no! 
it! Suppose I’d given her only my old | 
paint box. Giving’s lovely, Mother. I 
feel richer and richer all the time. I’ve | 
so many toys!” 


Think how she loved | 
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WHAT THE STORY HAS SAID 


Jimmie’s great ambition is to become a 
member of the Stamp Club of which his 
brother Ned is a member. Jimmie refuses 
io let the boys use his playroom as a club 
room unless they will agree to let him join. 
They think he is too young. He overhears 
The Trio, Ned and two friends, telling of a 
valuable stamp that Bill Wall has for sale 
and how they wish they could buy it for 
the club. Jimmie plans to buy the stamp 
from Bill and has earned two of the neces- 
sary five dollars. He believes that the boys 
will let him join the club if he owns such 
a valuable stamp. 


Chapter Three 


The next morning, on his way to 
school, Jimmie saw Bill Wall about half 
a block ahead. 

“Hey, Bill! Wait a minute!” 

“Well, hello, Jimmie!” 

“Say, Bill, you haven’t sold that 
stamp, have you?” 

“No, not yet, but Ned said that the 
boys wanted to talk to me about some- 
thing, and I suppose that’s it. Re- 
member, first come, first served,” 
Bill teased. 

“But you promised to tell me, 
honor bright!” 

“Sure, I said I’d tell you, but I 
said I’d sell it to the first boy that 
gave me the five, didn’t I?” 

“Yes,” answered Jimmie. Then 
as some of his friends called to him, 
“Don’t forget!” 

Jimmie spent a miserable day 
Wednesday. Henry and Tom had 
certainly not been very friendly since 
the night he refused to give up his room, 
and now it looked as though the Stamp 
Club boys had decided to go together 
and buy the stamp for the club. If 
they did that, then his chances of getting 
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‘(Ohe Stamp Club, Limited 


By GRACE WOLLESON 


into the club would be gone. There 
would be no use in trying. 

Well, he just had to earn his money 
right away. Jimmie studied hard, so 
that he would get out of school with the 
rest of the children. Just as soon as 
school was out he hurried straight to 
the drug store. 

“Got any work, Mr. Lane?” asked 
Jimmie anxiously. 

“Not tonight, Jim. Are you still hunt- 
ing jobs? What’s the matter? Going 
to buy bonds with your money?” 

Jimmie smiled wistfully. 

“No, sir, but I would like some more 
work.” 

“Sorry, Jim. If I hear of any, I’ll let 
you know.” 


Jimmie was discouraged. He must 


He climbed in beside » -.y 
the sleeping boy. vi 


| 


My! 


try to find another job. He left the 
store and started out on his quest for 
work. 

He decided not to try his own neigh- 
borhood this time. He would go up . 
several blocks and try his luck. From 
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door to door the little fellow went, but 
no one had any work. Most of the 
women who came to the door smiled at 
him indulgently as though he were play- 
ing a prank. What work could a little 
fellow like that do? Tired and dis- 
couraged, Jimmie started home. As he 
rounded the corner of his own block, he 
met Bill Wall. 

“Hello, Bill!” 

“Hello, Jim! I’ve just been over to 
see Ned.” 

“You haven’t forgotten your promise 
have you, Bill?” 

“No, I wouldn’t do that. How are 
things coming?” 

“Not so well,” said the tired little 
fellow, blinking to keep back the tears. 

The next night Jimmie had no better 
luck. There was no work to do, and 
besides the boys were likely to decide 
any minute to buy that stamp. The 
time for their regular meeting was com- 
ing closer and closer. 

Jimmie was heartsick and blue. He 
had passed up his own friends to hunt 
for work, and they were angry with 
him. He really could not blame them, 
for he had not been able to explain why 
he had so suddenly deserted them. Ned 
was still nice to him, but he knew how 
hard it had been for the boys to try to 
fix up Ned’s small room. 

When he reached home he told Mother 
that he was not hungry and went up 
to bed without his dinner. Even at 
noon the food had choked him when he 
had tried to swallow. 


Friday night Jimmie started out 
again. Surely he could find some kind 
of job. Sure enough, Mr. Funk, who 
lived in the next block, said that he 
would like to have his garage cleaned. 

“Could I do it tonight?” asked Jimmie 
eagerly. 

“No, I want it done tomorrow after- 
noon when I can superintend the job,” 
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answered Mr. Funk _ unexpectedly. 

“But I—I—wanted to go to the field 
meet tomorrow afternoon, with Dad 
and Ned.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, son. Let it go 
until next Saturday.” 

“No, sir, I couldn’t do that. No, I’ll 
do it tomorrow.” 

“Very well. I’ll expect you, then, to- 
morrow afternoon at one o’clock.” 

“Yes, sir. I’ll be right here,” said 
Jimmie as he started home. 

He had been planning for weeks to 
go to the field meet, but the time was 
getting too short to take any chances. 
If he did not buy that stamp by Monday 
night the fellows would probably buy it, 
and his chance would be gone forever. 
No, he would just have to forget about 
the field meet. 

Saturday afternoon Jimmie watched 
Dad and Ned start to the field meet. 
There was a big lump in his throat, but 
he did not cry. No, sir! He had to 
hurry and get to work. 


All afternoon he worked under Mr. 
Funk’s supervision. The garage was 
not very dirty, but Mr. Funk was par- 
ticular. 


Finally, Jimmie finished it, and even 
Mr. Funk was pleased with the job. As 
soon as he was through and had the sil- 
ver dollar in his hands, he rushed home 
to his room. It was Saturday night, 
and he had earned only three dollars. 
Even with his dollar allowance, he was 
still one dollar short. 


Sunday morning Jimmie was very 
quiet as he walked with Ned to Sunday 
school. The Sunday school lesson made 
him feel worse than ever. After all, he 
was his brother’s keeper. The teacher 
had looked right at Jimmie when he had 
said that. 


Sunday afternoon Jimmie went for a 
drive with Mother and Father. They 
were busy talking, so he had plenty of 
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time to think things over. He knew now 
that he had failed because he had been 
selfish. 

That night when the little lad went 
to bed, he could not sleep. Ned had not 
even been cross with him. That was the 
way Ned had always been. Jimmie 
could not stand it any longer. He would 
go into Ned’s room and creep into Ned’s 
bed. Quietly, the little fellow slipped 
into his brother’s room and climbed in 
beside the sleeping boy. 

“Ned,” he sobbed, “I’m sorry I was 
selfish with my room. I'll trade rooms 
with you. I’m sorry I was selfish about 
it.” 

“What’s that, Jim? You mean it?” 
Ned was hugging him. Jimmie just 
snuggled up close. 

“Yes, I mean it, Ned. Couldn’t I 
sleep with you tonight? I’m tired, and 
I don’t want to be alone.” 

“Sure you can.” And Ned slipped his 
arm under Jimmie’s head. In a few 


“Let’s see the dolly, Jimmie!” 
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minutes a red-headed boy lay sound 
asleep, a smile on his freckled face as 
he lay on Ned’s arm, with his own arm 
close around his big brother’s neck. 
Monday night Jimmie did not want 
to go home. He just could not bear to 
hear the boys talking in the club room, 
and his own friends did not ask him to 
play ball any more. Here he had passed 
up all those good games after school and 
had made the fellows angry; and he 
could not join the Stamp Club after all. 
Well, he felt better anyhow, now that 
he had given up his room. He and Ned 
were pals again. He did not know what 
to do. He thought he would drop into 
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the drug store. Mr. Lane might have 
some work for him. 

“Well, hello, Jim!” said Mr. Lane. 
“You’re just the fellow I want to see. 
Do you still want to earn some money?” 

Jimmie’s freckled face beamed with 
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“You don’t have to know anything 
about them. He’s had his bottle. All 
you have to do is to wheel him. Maybe 
he’ll go to sleep.” 

Jimmie was almost afraid of babies. 
They always cried, and they were so 

little. Then the 
fellows no, he 
just couldn’t do it 
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“Look, fellows!” called Jimmie 


happy anticipation. Maybe he could 
earn his dollar, after all. 

“Yes, sir, I do, Mr. Lane.” 

“Listen, Jim. Hear that?” 

“Yes, what is it? A baby crying?” 

“You’re right. That’s my small son. 
The girl who was coming to take care 
of him for Mrs. Lane this. afternoon 
couldn’t come, so the clerk and I have 
had him here at the store all afternoon. 
We’re dead tired of trying to amuse 
him!” 

“Well, what’s the job you have for me, 
Mr. Lane?” Jimmie interrupted anx- 
iously. 

“That’s it—my son’s the job. If you'll 
take him out in his buggy and wheel him 
around till half-past five, I’ll give you a 
dollar!” 

Jimmie’s face clouded with disap- 
pointment. 


“T don’t know anything about babies, 
Mr. Lane.” 


—and yet Mr. 
Lane had 
that he would 
give him a dollar, 
and that was just 
what he needed. 
Jimmie debated 
with himself. 

“Well, how 
about it?” asked 
Mr. Lane. 


| “IT don’t want 
to very much, but 
excitedly. I need the dollar; 


so I’ll do it. Get 
him ready, and I’ll take him.” 

“Fine!” said Mr. Lane, going to the 
rear of the store where his young son 
of eight months was crying lustily. 

In a few moments, out came Mr. Lane, 
wheeling the baby buggy. “Here you 
are! The little rascal’s quiet now. 
Thinks he’s going bye-bye. Remember, 
till five-thirty, Jim! Here, I’ll help you 
through the door.” 

As Jimmie emerged from the drug 
store, he met Bill Wall. 

“Well, well, where’d you get it, Jim- 
mie? Turned nursemaid?” 

“That’s my business,” said Jimmie, 
flushing with embarrassment and anger. 
Then he changed. “I didn’t mean that, 
Bill. Tl tell you: I’m trying to earn 
enough money to buy that stamp.” 

“You'll have to hurry,” warned Bill 
as he left. 


. Jimmie planned to take the baby on 
the streets where the fellows would not 
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see him, but of course he had to get past 
the streets near home first. 

As he rounded the corner he saw sev- 
eral of the boys coming toward him. He 
could not turn around. He had to face 
the music. 

“O fellows, fasten your eyes on what’s 
coming!” cried one of the boys. 

“Little Jimmie prefers dolls to base- 
ball. Let’s see the dolly, Jimmie!” 

As the boys crowded around, the baby 
began to cry. 

Jimmie’s face was scarlet, but he had 
to get through it somehow. 

“Oh, go on, you fellows, you scare 
him. Get out of here!’ 

“All right, Jimmie dear,’ ‘said one of 
the boys. ‘Come on, fellows, let’s play 
ball and not disturb the nursemaid.” 

Jimmie felt that he could not go on; 
that he would have to take the baby 
back; but he wanted that dollar. He 
would stick to it, for he had never yet 
backed down when once he had given 
his word to do anything. 

Pretty soon Jimmie’s arms began to 
ache. He was not used to this kind of 
work. He had to keep the buggy mov- 
ing every minute, or the baby would 
cry. 

He looked in at one of the store win- 
dows that he passed, to see what time 
it was. It was only four-thirty. He 
had still another hour. 

On and on and on he walked, pushing 
the baby carriage, which now seemed to 
him as big as an automobile. Every 
time he thought that the baby was 
asleep and tried to rest a little, he started 
crying again. 

“Don’t you ever sleep?” Jimmie ad- 
dressed the baby in disgusted tones. 
“Don’t you think a fellow ever gets 
tired?” Back and forth, back and forth, 
Jimmie wheeled his charge. He was 


tired, embarrassed, and hungry; but at 
least, he was earning that dollar. 
Promptly at five-thirty he pushed the 
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baby buggy into the drug store. 

“Here you are, Mr. Lane!” 

“All right, Jimmie. Here’s your dol- 
lar! Now wheel him up home, will you? 
That’s the boy!” 

Mr. Lane lived five blocks away, and 
it was hard to get the buggy up and 
down the curbing, but he could not be 
a quitter. Putting the precious dollar 
into his pocket, Jimmy wheeled the 
baby home to Mrs. Lane. 

Mrs. Lane thanked him. With a sud- 
den remark of, “Oh, that’s all right,” 
Jimmie rushed home. 

Up the stairs he went, straight to 
his room. He took his money box out 
of the dresser and counted it. Yes sir, 
there were the five dollars. Hooray! 

After supper Jimmie lost no time in 
hurrying over to Bill Wall’s home. 

He walked straight up to the door and 
rang the bell. Bill opened the door. 

“Here are the five dollars, Bill!” said 
Jimmie. 

“Well, I’ll be switched! 
you get the money, Jim?” 

“Earned it!” said Jimmie, beaming 
through his freckles. 

“Wait a minute; I’ll get you the 
stamp. The boys wanted me to bring 
it over tonight for them to see, but a 
bargain’s a bargain!” 

As Jimmie exchanged his five dollars 
for the precious stamp, he said, “Bill, 
you’re a good scout!” 

“Thanks, Jim. You’re a pretty good 
Indian, yourself! Let’s be friends!” 

“Do you mean it, Bill? Honest?’ 

“Sure!” 

“All right, put her there!” Jimmie 
solemnly shook hands with Bill. 

Having rushed back home, Jimmie ran 
downstairs to his room where all the 
Stamp Club members were busily mov- 
ing things, so that they might be ready 
for the meeting that night. 

“Look, fellows!” called Jimmie, ex- 
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December Fun 
By EMILY LUCILE GREER (8 years) 
Harristown, IIl. 
The snow is white, like a cotton field; 
The snow is fluffy too. 
The snowballs are great fun to wield, 
And the wind goes “Woo-00-00.” 


How I Should Like to Spend 


Christmas Day 
By JOAN ANDREW (12 years) 
Durban, S. Africa 

First, I should like to awake early to 
see what Father Christmas had put in 
my stocking! Then, after looking at 
all the presents, I should thank God for 
them and for Jesus; because if it were 
not for His birthday there would be no 
Christmas, no presents, no fun. Then 
I should look around to see the presents 
that every one else had received. By 
then it would be breakfast time, al- 
though I think my interest in Christmas 
would take away my appetite for por- 
ridge and eggs. After breakfast time, 
I should pay visits to a few friends to 
inspect their gifts. Then I should like 
to go to church with Mum and the fam- 
ily, and sing, “Oh come, all ye faithful,” 
and hear our priest tell us the old, old 
story all over again about Jesus’ being 
born in a stable, and the manger, and 
the cattle, and the rich men who came 
a long way to see Him; about the shep- 
herds and the wonderful star they saw, 
and the songs of the angels. It must 


have been lovely! How I should have 
loved to have been there, too! 

Then after church, surely I should be 
very hungry after going without break- 
fast, so that there would be lots of room 
for the plum pudding, fruit, sweets, 
nuts, and orange squash at dinner. Then, 
after a game or two, I’d just like to slip 
into my bathing costume and go for a 
lovely swim in the open sea (for in 
South Africa it is very hot on Christmas 
Day, being midsummer). Then, in the 
evening, cold lemonade, Christmas cake, 
ice cream, more sweets, and nuts. Then 
I should like to sing some Christmas 
carols and dance in the garden where: 
The lilies look still, and lovely, and 

white, 
And I wonder what they thought of 
Christmas night. 
Then, after wishing everybody good 
night, 
Off into dreamland, like a bird in full 
flight! 
Snowflake Fairies 
By ToMMY BROWN 
Three Sands, Okla. 
Little children, come out and play 
On this happy winter’s day; 
Snowflakes are falling all around, 
Sailing to earth without a sound. 


Now they’re in their merry beds, 
Now they circle round our heads; 
And the children all are gay, 
Watching snowflakes at their play. 
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Christmas Time 
By RITA JEANNE BROWN (8 years) 
Columbus, Ohio 
Old Santa came to see me the other day. 
The toys that he left would fill a sleigh. 
He brought me a doll with beautiful 
hair, 
And a lovely desk with a nice little 
chair; 
Books and games, and hankies galore. 
I don’t see how I could wish for more. 


Size Does Not Count 
By JOAN CLOSSON (11 years) 
Seattle, Wash. 


Spot was a dog the boys did not care 
much about because he was too small. 
One day as the boys were skating, Dick 
said that he had to fix his skate, and 
told the other boys to go on. Spot was 
Dick’s dog, and stayed behind with him. 
After Dick had fixed his skate, he was 
skating along the shore. Splash into a 
hole he went. Spot ran away from his 
master. Where had he gone? Had he 
deserted Dick for the first time? In 
about five minutes the boys came back, 
led by Spot. Dick was clinging to the 
ice, but he could not get out. The boys 
had a pole and they helped Dick out. 
After Dick was rescued, Spot became 
the boys’ hero. In this case size did not 
count. 


A Smile 


By WILLARD KIDWELL 
Allen, Okla. 
Sometime each day, smile. 
It is not much to give; 
And the little gift of joy 
Makes sweeter the days we live. 


The world has weary hearts 
That we can bless and cheer, 
And a smile each day 

Makes pleasure all the way. 
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The Beauty of Winter 


By EVELYN STEELE (11 years) 
West Springfield, Mass. 


A snowstorm is the beauty of winter, 
When flakes go dancing through the 
air. 
They are so fanciful and glistening, 
As they light on the housetops every- 
where. 


The parks, the lawns, the homes, the 
streets 
Are just one land of white. 
The snowflakes land; they fly; they 
dance! 
Oh, oh, what a beautiful sight! 


Christmas 
By VIRGINIA HALDEMAN (13 years) 
Ryegate, Mont. 


As I look out of the window 
And see the falling snow, 
It makes me think of that Christmas 
Which came so long ago. 
I like to think of that Christmas— 
To my heart it brings great joy— 
When many years ago today, 
There was born a little boy. 
When the Wise Men saw the heaven 
Lighted by a star, 
And an angel spoke to them, 
They traveled very far 
To see the new-born king. 
And that is why when Christmas 
comes around 
And the white snow covers 
The dark brown ground, 
Great joy in this whole earth is found. 


God’s Help 


By EVELYN WILLIAMS (11 years) 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


God is helping me every day 
In my work and in my play. 
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n Judah's hills, long years ago, 

While shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
And winds were crooning soft and low, 

A star shone out with silver light. 


And while the wondering shepherds gazed, 
A white-robed angel did appear; 

Who, smiling, said, “Be not amazed; 
I bring you tidings of great cheer. 
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“Upon this day is born to you 
A Savior, who is Christ the King; 
That you may know all this is true, 
Hark while the herald angels sing.” 


Then angel voices high and clear 
Sang sweetly of the Savior's birth, 
And echoes rang both far and near 
Of praise to God and peace on earth. 
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Dear Boosters: 

Our stout ship “Hear-no-evil” is away 
again on the wide ocean “See-no-evil.” 
We are off to the Land of Long Ago. 

If you are not a member of our crew 
and wish to come with us, write to the 
Good Words Booster Club secretary, 917 
Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., for your pass- 
port. Then, if you are willing to keep 
the pledge given on the application 
blank, sign and return it. The secretary 
will then send you a membership card. 

With this card as your passport, you 
may sail with us. Members who wish 
the prayers of other Boosters may ask 
to have their names put on the list for 
prayers. Boosters may say The Prayer 
of Faith for those whose names are 
given. Those who wish correspondents 
and are willing to answer the letters 
they receive, may have their names on 
the correspondents’ list. Now, is every 
one aboard? Let us sail back to the 
Land of Long Ago. A brilliant star 
in the east guides us, and we anchor 
at the port of The First Christmas. 

Swiftly we speed over the sand to a 
little town called Bethlehem. As the 
early morning sun breaks in rosy tints 
upon the eastern sky, we breathe the 
soft dampness of the morning air. We 
stop before a humble stable. Let us 
tread softly as we enter, for there in a 
manger lies the Christ Child. 

Tenderly we lay our gift at His feet, 
not gold, or frankincense, or myrrh, 
as the Wise Men brought, but a gift far 
more precious—our love and devotion. 
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Here, in the Land of Long Ago, we pay 
homage to the little Child who brought 
us the wonderful message of God’s love. 
Here at His side we promise to carry 
His message of love and good will to all 
whom we meet. 

Let us hasten back now to our camels, 
back to our boat, back to the Land of 
the Present Day, that we may fulfill our 
promise to that little Child. Each one 
of us is a beloved child of God, and 
we radiate joy to all the world as we 
speak only good words. 


What a lovely Christmas gift Dorothy 
found in her Wee Wisdom magazine that 
Christmas Day! Perhaps some day she 
will meet her English friend. Who 
knows? 

Dear Editor: 

With the Christmas holidays so near, I 
am reminded of the many happy Christ- 
mases I have enjoyed with your little mag- 
azine as a present. I am reminded also of 
one special blessing that Wee Wisdom 
brought to me. 

About nine years ago, when I was only 
eight years old, I was listed in your mag- 
azine as one of the Wees who wished to 
correspond with other readers. Among the 
many letters that I received was one from 
a little girl in Lancaster, England, whose 
friendship to this day has proved to be the 
greatest treasure. Several times we have al- 
most lost trace of each other, but always we 
have found each other in some unusual way. 
Although I have never met my little English 
friend we have always been the best of pen- 
and-paper pals, and I cherish her as one of 
my best, closest, and oldest friends. 

Please tell your readers, dear Editor, of 
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the pleasure we have had from our long 
correspondence. Tell them that it is one of 
the greatest of joys to have “a somebody 
you have never met,” to dream about and to 
plan to meet some day. 

May I also take this chance to thank you 
for “the little bits of wisdom” found in your 
magazine that have served to show me more 
clearly God’s guiding hand? Though I am 
now nearly eighteen and a reader of Youth, 
I often read your magazine also and find 
many lovely things in it. 

God bless your jolly, happy magazines. 
May many children in many different places 
receive the same rich store of blessings that 
I have received through them. 

With loving thoughts for a very Merry 
Christmas and a glad and prosperous New 
Year, I am always your friend and reader. 
—Dorothy Kuhne. 5 


Within each child is the de- 
sire to be as perfect and holy 
as the Christ Child. Reginald 
is learning to express that de- ”— 
sire. 
Dear Booster Club: I have Baga 
been taking Wee Wisdom just BS 
two months, but I hope I will 
never have to be without it again. 
I like everything in it. What 
I can’t read, my mamma reads 
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“Blanche’s Corner,” the poems by Blanche 
Sage Haseltine, and the first and second 
stories in each magazine. I am eleven years 
old, and I certainly enjoy Wee Wisdom.— 
Billie Grimes. 

Letha knows that Christ within us 
can heal people today even as Jesus 
Christ healed many persons long ago. 

Dear Secretary: I get great enjoyment 
out of Wee Wisdom and wish it came every 
week. One day my mother didn’t feel well, 
so I prayed for her to be healed, and the 
next day she felt better. 

We made a scrapbook and sent it to a 

little sick girl. We have a big box in which 
we keep pictures from magazines, so that 
when we want to make another scrapbook 
we have the pictures all ready.—Letha Jean 
Curtis. 
God is ruler of all the uni- 
verse. When we place our- 
selves in His care and have 
faith in Him, nothing can 
harm us. 

Dear Editor: I am writing to 
} thank you for sending my Wee 
Wisdom. When Daddy brought 
it home I was very surprised. 
We had a hard rainstorm Tues- 
day. I was at the theater, and 
I quickly thought of The Prayer 


to me. I have learned The 


Prayer of Faith and I say it ev- 
ery night and morning. It helps me to be 
a better boy.—Reginald Titus. 

Smiles are little glimpses of God shin- 
ing through. 

Dear Booster Club: I have a Booster pin, 
and every time I pout it makes me smile. 
One day I wanted a penny. My mother did 
not have a penny, so I started to pout, but 
I looked at my pin and smiled instead. I 
am trying to speak good words.—Velma E. 
Bernard. 


We hope that Billie continues to find 
Wee Wisdom’s poems and stories useful. 

Dear Editor: I have been taking Wee 
Wisdom for about three years. I go to the 
Lily B. Clayton School. We have a reading 
club. Last year I was on the program al- 
most every time for a poem or a story. 
They put me on because I had such nice 
poems and stories. Some of the stories and 
poems I told were, “Four Leaf Clover,” 


of Faith. I said it to myself, and 
in a minute the storm had stopped. 
Wee Wisdom has taught me many things 
about God. I want to be a member of the 
Booster Club.—Lillie Pearl Holshouser. 


Henrietta’s letter came to us last 
summer when she was sailing her good 
ship through the lovely waters of 
spring. We think her letter is espe- 
cially good too. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: We love your cheer- 
ful arrival each month and look first for 
your page of music. 

We could not possibly give you up, and 
would almost rather go without food than 
go without receiving you. 

We are just enjoying springtime in Eng- 
land now. Green leaves are unfolding and 
stretching themselves after a long winter’s 
sleep. 

The sun does its best to make believe 
that summer is behind it; then rain comes 
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along and leaves us doubting again. Then 
the sweet cuckoo calls out and tells us to 
“take heart—summer is really on the way, 
if we will only wait.” 

And oh, the nightingale and its sweet, 
soft warbles in the mild night air! All 
comes in its sequence, if we will but be 
patient. We live close to a wild piece of 
country which is now one stretch of yellow 
gorse, and which reminds one of that 
lovely verse, ““And every common bush afire 
with God.” When the gorse flowers are 
over the heather comes, and then one gets 
the stretch of purple heather instead. 

Are you interested to know that my great- 
grandfather, a greatly loved man who had 
a very beautiful nature, was called “The 
Poet of Wyoming Valley,” and wrote lovely 
verses? 

With love to all, Your affectionate 
reader-member. — Henrietta Cheesman 
(England). 


Progress is always certain when we 
keep trying. We know that Robert will 
succeed. 


Dear Secretary: I am trying to keep my 
pledge, and I am going to try harder than 
ever from now on. I will write again and 
let you know how I am progressing.—J. 
Robert Hill. 


May this Christmas season be the hap- 
piest you have ever known. May each 
day have its share of love, of giving, of 
sharing, of receiving, that the light of 
the Christ star may give you joy. 

The Secretary. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS ; 


Kathryn Mather, Long Lake, Minn.; 
Vinod Kumar, % M. B. Patel, Modikhana, 
Baroda, India; Adonijah Williams, 23 A 
Magazine Cut, Free Town, Sierra Leone, 
West Africa; Buera Hamman, Jr., 712 East 
Kiowa St., Colorado Springs, Colo.; Jack 
Ernest (12 years), 1035 East Whitman, 
Pocatello, Idaho; Andora Joubert, 1601 
Palm, Seattle, Wash.; Pamela Duffy, 8 Not- 
tingham Mansions, Nottingham St., London, 
W. I., England; Margaret Niemeier (15 
years), 219 S. Beech St., Centralia, IIl.; 
Hazel DeCorte (14 years), 4354 Sierra 
Drive, Honolulu, Oahu, T. H.; Lillian Frei- 
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tas (13 years), 1001 8th, Honolulu, Oahu, 
T. H.; Carol Bolfing (11 years), Cohansey 
Ave., Gilroy, Calif.; Betty Blackwell (9 
years), 1942 Buena Vista Ave., Walnut 
Creek, Calif.; Mary Thelma Jo Hanson, 
Box 244, Brownsville, Tex.; Helene Frost 
(14 years), 5 High St., Penacook, N. H.; 
Gladys M. Donaghey (11 years), 6 High 
St., Penacook, N. H.; Barbara Kobler, 76 
Union Ave., Lynbrook, N. Y.; Julia Bell 
Marcellus, 44 Maury St., Nashville, Tenn.; 
Jacqueline Telfer (9 years), 176 Central 
Ave., Leonia, N. J.; Marguerite Christensen 
(18 years), Pittville, Calif.; Marie Miers, 
Singer, La.; Evelyn Johnson (12 years), 
736 Falls Ave. American Falls, Idaho; 
Patty Hayes, 910 2d Ave., Maywood, Ill.; 
Theresa Halley, Route 1, Box 1100, Modesto, 
Calif.; Madeline Stammers (10 years), 38 
High St., Penacook, N. H. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Betty Jane White: healing prayers for 
her aunt and a friend; Gertrude Cerlann: 
help in her lessons, and prayers to be hon- 
est and truthful; Joel Wofford: prayers to 
be persistent and brave; Marion Elizabeth 
Wright: prayers to be loving and obedient, 
and for help with her arithmetic lessons: 
Andora Joubert: prayers for health and 
help in school work; Daszell Williams: help 
in school work and health for her grand- 
mother; Pamela Duffy: help in her school 
work and prayers to overcome fear; Julia 
K. Gibson: help in her music lessons; Doris 
Golde: prayers that she may return home, 
and health for her mother; Doreen Margery 
Wilson: prayers for Mr. Young, her mother, 
father, brothers, and herself; Vinod Kumar: 
prayers; Elijah S. Jbama: prayers for help 
in school work, and for health; Thomas 
Martin: prayers for complete healing of his 
leg; Mary Theresa Halley: prayers for her 
school work and for Junior Graham; Ruth 
Clarke: prayers for herself and her mother; 
Marguerite Wright: help in school work; 
Mary Audrey Bill: prayers to refrain from 
biting her finger nails; Lois Garnett: 
prayers to control her temper; Lorelle Anne 
Shumway: prayers for health for her 
mother and daddy, and help for her brother 
in his school work; Geneva Sharpton: 
prayers; William Hubbard: prayers for suc- 
cess, prosperity, and divine guidance in his 
affairs. 
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Winning Crowns 
LESSON 10, DECEMBER 6, 1931. 


Those who have learned to find the 
Sunday school lessons in their Bibles 
may turn to the fourth chapter of II 
Timothy and read verses 6 to 18. Those 
who are not yet able to find the lessons 
for themselves may ask Mother or 
Daddy or some older person to help 
them. 

This lesson is part of a letter that 
Paul wrote to Timothy, who was called 
Paul’s “son in the faith.” Paul loved 
Timothy very much and was eager al- 
ways to pass on to him words of com- 
fort and encouragement and cheer. 

In this letter Paul tells Timothy, 
among other things, that he has fought 
the good fight; finished the course; kept 
the faith; that henceforth there is laid 
up for him a crown of righteousness. 

The good fight that Paul fought is a 
good fight that each of us must fight, 
and that each can win if he tries hard 
enough. This good fight is fought with- 
in ourselves, and is the fight to do the 
best that we know how at all times. 
This is not always easy. For instance: 

Your teacher may have given you a 
difficult piece of home work to be pre- 
pared for the next day’s lesson. The 
boys in your neighborhood may be plan- 
ning to go coasting after dinner. You 
have not studied the lesson. Which 
will you do? The good fight is within 
yourself. Will you fight the good fight, 
finish the course, and win the crown of 
righteousness? 

In this instance, the “crown of right- 


eousness” would be that you did your 
best with your lesson instead of going 
coasting. 

The “crown of righteousness” may 
be any one of numberless things. There 
are two things to remember about it. 
The first is that the crown is earned 
only by doing one’s best, and the other 
is that it is always given when earned. 
The “crown of righteousness” brings 
joy to the one who earns it. 

The following thought will help you to 
fight the good fight: 

With God’s help I do my best at all 
times. 


I Will Fear No Evil 


LESSON 11, DECEMBER 13, 1931. 


The lesson for today is Revelations 
1:4-18. For many weeks we have been 
studying the life of Paul and his work 
in establishing the early Christian 
churches. Our lesson today is the story 
of John’s vision on the isle of Patmos. 

In the stories of Jesus Christ’s earthly 
ministry, John is often referred to as 
“the disciple whom Jesus loved.” At 
the time that John had the vision spoken 
of in the lesson for today, he was an old 
man and a prisoner on the isle of Pat- 
mos. 

The story of John’s vision is more dif- 
ficult for boys and girls to understand 
than are most of the Bible stories. This 
is because the vision was symbolical of 
the truths that John was trying to teach. 
If you will look in your dictionaries you 
will find that a symbol is a sign by which 
one knows a thing; it is a sign that 
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stands for something. So this vision 
that John tells of stood for blessings 
that come to those who obey God’s laws. 

There is one point in this lesson that 
all can understand. In the vision, Je- 
sus laid His hand on John’s head and 
said to him, “Fear not.” 

If we should become fearful, let us 
keep in mind the words of Jesus, “Fear 
not.” If we trust Him we need never be 
afraid. When we say that we need 
never be afraid, we do not mean to say 
that we should be careless about our 
health or our safety. Trusting God for 
health and safety will teach us to be 
wise and careful. The one who trusts 
God to take him across the street in 
safety is really trusting God’s 
mind to speak to his mind 
so that he will know 
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just when and how to go with safety. 
The following thought will help you 
to overcome fear: 
“T will fear no evil, for thou art with 
me.” 


The Christmas Story 
LESSON 12, DECEMBER 20, 1931. 


You will find the lesson story for to- 
day in I John 4:7-19. As you read this 
beautiful story of the Babe of Bethle- 
hem, try to know in your heart what 
the story means to you. 

In the lesson for last Sunday we spoke 
of symbols. This Christmas story stands 
for something in the life of each one. 

The birth of Christ means in 
us the birth in our minds of 
God’s ideas of joy and 
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peace and good will toward others. 

The manger stands for your mind, 
and as in that manger Christ was born, 
just so are these new ideas born in your 
mind. You also have thoughts of watch- 
fulness and care. These thoughts are 
like the shepherds watching over their 
sheep by night. 

When the shepherds of old heard the 
glad tidings that Christ was born they 
fell down and worshiped Him. When a 
thought of love comes into your mind, 
you are filled with joy and gladness. 

Since the Bible story of the birth of 
Christ stands for the birth of love in 
our hearts and in our minds, the most 
wonderful thing about the story is that 
Christ is born not only once, but every 
time that a good thought comes to us. 

Shall we keep the Christmas story 
fresh and sweet in our minds by think- 
ing only Godlike thoughts of peace on 
earth, good will toward men? 

The following thought will help you: 
I love all people because God loves me. 


We Review Our Lessons 
LESSON 13, DECEMBER 27, 1931. 


The purpose of review lessons is to 
show us how much we have learned by 
our study. This review comes at the 
close of the year. Last year at this time 
each one of you was one year younger 
than he is today. That means of course 
that you have grown in many ways, 
physically, mentally, and _ spiritually. 
Mother has had to lengthen skirts or 
buy longer trousers or larger coats for 
most of you. You are stronger than 
you were last year. Also you are one 
grade farther along in your school work. 

Spiritual growth cannot be measured 
by inches or grades. There is only one 
way to tell how much you have grown 
spiritually, and that is by watching 
your own feelings and thoughts. Are 
you more thoughtful of the welfare of 
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others this year than you were last? Do 
you still crowd to get the best seat when 
you go to the picture show, or do you 
give it to a smaller boy or girl? 

Are you more unselfish than you were 
last year? Are you willing to give up 
part of your playtime to help a school- 
mate with his lesson? Are you more 
loving than you were last Christmas 
time? Do you do little things for 
Mother just because you love her? 

Are you more honest with yourself 
and others than you were last year? Do 
you own up quickly when you have made 
a mistake? or do you try to keep others 
from finding out that you were the one 
that made it? 

These questions will help you to know 
how much you have grown spiritually 
this year; for honesty, courage, love, 
kindness, and truthfulness are spiritual 
qualities. 

The following thought will help you 
to grow spiritually: 

“God is my help in every need.” 


Let Unity supply your Christmas 
cards, and save you the trouble of 
shopping for them at a crowded 
counter. 


Unity’s cards are _ sufficiently 
varied to fit the different personal- 
ities of your friends. 


The sentiments on our cards are 
written each year by workers whose 
hearts are close to the Unity teach- 
ing. 


Our cards are rich in color, ar- 
tistic in design. They come in box 
assortments, fifteen cards in a box, 
with no two alike. Price of a box, 
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By © 

urman Risser 
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I dip my clay pipe in a bowl 
Of soapsuds, foamy white, 

Then blow, and from my pipe’s small bowl 
A fairy world comes, bright. 


Gay, perfect globe of loveliness, 
Veiled in a rainbow mist— 

I’m sure that fairies make their homes 
On little worlds like this. 


I hold my breath, then it is gone. 
The Fairy Queen’s command 

Has called the bubble world to float 
In airs of fairyland. 
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BLANCHE CORNER 


Andy Has an Idea 


The morning after Christmas, David 
awoke to find that the biggest snow of 
the season had fallen during the night. 

“T’ll have to shovel a path to the 
Roost and get a fire started before the 
gang gets here, Mother,” he said. 

In no time at all he had finished his 
breakfast and was buttoning himself 
into his coat. 

“Come on, Bige!” he called, and start- 
ed digging his way toward the Roost. 
Once inside, David built a fire, and in 
a few minutes he and Bige were quite 
cozy and warm. David was drawing 
pictures with his finger nail on the 
frosted window when he heard the 
shouts of the Spartans. 

“They'll be glad I’ve started a fire 
going,” he said to Bige as he opened the 
door. “Sit down and make yourselves 
at home,” he invited. 

“Tl have to wait until I get out of 
some of these clothes,” Kegs told him. 
“I’m so bundled up that I can’t bend 
now.” 

“I got this sweater for Christmas,” 
said Chink, and then everybody began 
talking at once. 

“You ought to see my new skates, 
and I have a new knife too,” said 
Cousin Bob. 

“T’ve a sled and a cap, and say! you 
should see my sister Carrot’s new pup,” 
put in Red. 

“A live pup?” asked Chink. 


“T’ll say it’s alive,” laughed Coralee. 
“We’ve named it ‘Pinkie.’ ” 

“I got a grand book for Christmas,” 
said Kegs, “all about the Northwest 
Mounted Police. There’s a picture in it 
of a man racing across the snowy wastes 
with a sledge and a fast team of hus- 
kies.” 

“Will you let me read it, Kegs?” asked 
Red. 

“I want to read it too,” said Cousin 
Bob. 

“T spoke first,” insisted Red. 

“Well, I haven’t finished it myself 
yet,” Kegs protested. “I just started it 
last night. Wait till I get through with 
it, and then we’ll see who will read it 
next.” 

“We could make a sledge,” 
gested. 

“Of course we could,” agreed Chink. 
“We could use that old sled of David’s.” 

“But a real Alaskan sledge has han- 
dles on it,” said Kegs. 

“Well, why can’t we put handles on 
the sled?” asked Coralee. 

“We can,” agreed David. “There are 
some laths in the barn loft. We can nail 
one to each side of the sled, and a piece 
across the end from one to the other 
to hang on by.” 

The sled, the lath, a saw, a hammer, 
and some nails were brought into the 
Roost, and the gang set to work. They 
cut the handles and the crosspiece and 


Andy sug- 
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nailed them to the sled. Kegs surveyed 
the finished job doubtfully. 

“It doesn’t look just like the picture 
in my book,” he said. 

“What’s the difference?” asked Red. 
“It will work just as well.” 

“But what are we going to do for 
huskies?” was Cousin Bob’s sudden 
thought. 

“Bige can draw it,” said David. 

“But, David, they always have a 
string of dogs hitched to a sledge,” said 
Kegs. 

“T’ll run home and get Pinkie,” said 
Red. 

“And I’ll run up and borrow the doc- 
tor’s dog,” offered Chink. 

“T’ll see if the Stantons will let us 
have Brownie,” said Cousin Bob. 

The boys started out to collect the 
various members of the proposed team 
of Alaskan huskies; and David, Andy, 
Coralee, and Kegs went into the barn to 
collect rope enough to make harness. At 
last the dogs were all gathered in the 
yard, and the gate was closed. 

“Now, let’s get them harnessed and 
then open the gate,” said Coralee. 

“Bige will be lead dog,” said David. 

“But Doctor’s bull is the biggest,” 
said Chink. 

“IT know, but 
Bige is the smart- 
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est,” insisted David, patting Bige’s head. 

“How shall we put them into the har- 
ness, David?” asked Coralee. 

“Well, we’d better put Brownie in 
first. He’s quieter than the others. Then 
Pinkie, and then Bull right back of 
Bige.” 

It was not so easy as it sounded, but 
after much urging and pulling the dogs 
were roped in and the gate was opened. 

“T’ll be driver,” said Kegs, “because 
I know what to say to start them. I 
read it in my book.” 

“T ought to be driver,” said Red. “I’m 
the only one in this crowd that can 
whistle between his teeth, and that will 
start any dog.” 

“Let’s take turns,” suggested Coralee. 

“First!” shouted Red. _ 

“Oh, all right! Go ahead,” said Kegs. 

Red took hold of the handles of the 
homemade sledge, threw back his head, 
and gave a shrill whistle. Immediately 
Bige whirled around and dashed for him. 
He jumped on Red and almost over- 
turned the sledge. The other dogs 
looked bewildered. 

Next Coralee grasped the handles 
from Red and said, “Sic ’em!” Bige 
got the idea and darted ahead, but the 
doctor’s bull sat down to scratch, and 
Bige succeeded only in burning his 
chest against the rope. Pinkie, in the 
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meantime, was playfully rolling over 
and over and chewing on the harness. 

Then David) took charge of affairs. 
He held the handles firmly and yelled, 
“Go get ’em, Bige!” Bige did his best, 
but he could not drag both Bull and 
Brownie, who sat patiently looking up 
into David’s eyes. Kegs laughed more 
boisterously than before at each failure. 

“I suppose you think you can make 
them all start at once,” Red said. 

“Surely, I can,” laughed Kegs. “I 
know the word that will start ’em.” 

“Then get up here and say it,” said 
David. 

Kegs strode grandly up to the sledge 
and called loudly: “Mush, you huskies, 
mush!” The tone of his voice must 
have startled Brownie, for he started 
running. Bull too must have been re- 
minded of breakfast, for he started sud- 
denly for home. Unfortunately, the 
dogs started in opposite directions, and 
Bige and the yelping Pinkie were 
dragged this way and that. The gang 
sprang to quiet them, and Kegs looked 
very crestfallen. 

Suddenly Andy, who had been leaning 
on the fence, came forward. 

“I can start them,” he said. 

“Oh, you can, can you?” asked Kegs. 

Andy smiled. “Will you let me read 
your book next if I do?” he asked. 
“Tl let you have it right now, before 
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I even finish it, if you can make those 
dogs run up that lane,” he said hotly. 

“O. K.,” said Andy, and started up 
the road. 

“I wonder what he’s going to do?” 
Coralee asked. 

“He’s got cold feet and he’s going 
home,” said Kegs. 

“I don’t believe that’s it,” said David, 
in a puzzled voice. 

At the end of the lane, Andy stopped 
and gave a short whistle to attract the 
dogs’ attention. They all stood alert ex- 
cept Pinkie, who was still chewing on 
the rope. Then Andy started to whistle 
again. He stepped back toward aclump . 
of bushes as he did so, and out popped 
a rabbit. 

“Look!” shouted Chink just as the 
doctor’s bull started forward, followed 
by Brownie. Bige, who evidently had 
been looking toward David and had not 
seen the rabbit, was taken by surprise 
and knocked down. He was dragged 
along by the force of the rush. Bark- 
ing at the tops of their voices, Bull and 
Brownie charged straight down the lane. 
Bige regained his feet and ran with 
them. Little Pinkie was carried bodily 
over the ground at a rate that would 
have taken the hair off but for the soft 
snow. The rabbit disappeared behind 
a tree just as the scrambling dogs and 
(Please turn to page 38) 
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Words by 
Marian Dhelps 


Christ-mas is a jol - ly time, Mis-tle-toe and hol - ly time, 
D.C.—But the best of all, you know, Is the truth that long a- go 


Bun - dles com - ing from the store, Se -crets told be- hind the door. 
Christ, a lit - tle child, wasborn To make glad each Christ-mas morn. 


mys -ter- y and fun, 


mo-ments, fly - ing fast, Bring the hap - py day 
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Little Miss Handkerchief Holder 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


It is easy to take care of soiled hand- 
<erchiefs with such a pretty little lady 
‘0 hold them for you. 

The bag shown here is so simple to 
make that you will want to fashion not 
only one for yourself, but several more 
io give to your friends for Christmas 
presents. 

Trace the half face given in figure 1 
on a piece of transparent paper. Place 
a piece of carbon under the paper pat- 
tern and trace the half face on one side 
of a circle of white cloth about 6 inches 


' 
\ 
' 


in diameter. Then turn the paper over. 
The lines will show through the thin 
paper, and you can trace the other half 
of the face on the material. 

Carefully, and very lightly, color the 
cheeks in with your red crayola; the 
eyes, blue with black pupils; the eye- 
lashes and nose, black; the hair, yellow 
or brown as you prefer. Do not make 
heavy lines. Make the mouth red; for 
that you will want to use more color. 
After the features are drawn, place the 
cloth, face down, on several thicknesses 


Figure \ 
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of paper and run a hot iron over it. 
This sets the color. 

Trace the outline of figure 1 on a 
folded piece of paper, and cut out a pat- 
tern for the hanger. Then, using the 
paper pattern, cut a hanger out of heavy 
cardboard. Pad the head with a bit of 
cotton or several layers of cloth. Place 
the cloth face that you have made over 
it and draw the edges together in the 
back and fasten tightly with strong 
thread. You may want to make a fancy 
cap for your lady or to whip two gath- 
ered rows of lace around the face. 

Now you are ready for the dress. 
Any pretty, thin material will do for 
the little lady’s dress, which really is the 
handkerchief bag. You will need a piece 
of material about 28 inches long and 14 
inches wide. Cut as in figure 3. Sew 
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up the seams as shown, on the wrong 
side of the material, leaving the ends of 
the sleeves open. 

Lay a piece of transparent paper over 
figure 4 and trace a pattern. Trace the 
left hand and turn the pattern over to 
trace the right one. Cut out the two 
hands from heavy pasteboard. Place 
one in each sleeve. Turn the edges of 
the sleeve under and whip the ends to- 
gether snugly around the hands to hold 
them in place as in figure 2. Make an 
opening 8 inches long in the middle of 
the back so that you can put your hand- 
kerchiefs into the bag. Hem or face 
the opening around the top and run a 
draw string through it. Slip the dress 
over the hanger and draw up the strings 
to hang the bag by. 
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The Stamp Club, Limited 


(Continued from page 21) 


citedly. “See what I’ve got! It’s mine, 
too! I bought it!” 

As the boys crowded around, admir- 
ing the stamp and questioning him, Jim- 
mie looked up eagerly. 

“Now that I have this stamp, fellows, 
couldn’t I be a member?” 

The boys looked at one another. Then 
Ned said, “Well, Jim, we had planned 
to surprise you tonight at our regular 
meeting. We were going to call you 
down and tell you that you have been 
unanimously elected a member of the 
club, because you were a good scout and 
gave up your room.” 

“You—you—you mean it?” stam- 
mered Jimmie. He could not realize 
that at last he was really a member of 
the Stamp Club, Limited. 

“Sure, honor bright!” chorused all 
the boys. 


Andy Has An Idea 
(Continued from page 35) 


the tossing sledge brought up against 
it with a bang. The handles snapped 
from the sledge, and Red, all out of 
breath from running, rescued Pinkie 
from the yelping mass. Then he sat 
down in the snow to laugh. The rest of 
the gang joined him, and they rolled in 
the snow and shouted until they were 
exhausted. 

“It was a good idea, Andy,” said 
Cousin Bob. 

“That wasn’t my idea,” Andy an- 
swered. “I meant to whistle to them. 
I hadn’t counted on the rabbit.” 

Kegs got to his feet. 

“I’m going home to lunch,” he panted. 
“Tll bring the book over right after 
lunch, Andy, but you won’t find any- 
thing in it so funny as that string of 
huskies.” 
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By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


How would you like an apartment 
house for your toys? 

This toy storehouse may vary in size, 
to fit the space in which you wish to 
keep it. Mother will be glad for you 
to have a place for your toys. 

First, decide how tall you want your 
house to be. You probably can find a 
wooden packing box that will serve as 
the framework when the bottom boards 
have been removed from it. You may 
use a heavy cardboard box from the 
grocery store to make the roof. If you 
want your house divided into several 
stories, nail inside of the box some 
shelves of boards that fit tightly. Make 
the shelves and divisions of the vari- 
ous heights that you 
will need, the lowest 
shelf of course being 
the garage. 

If you intend to 
keep books or heavy 
toys in your cup- 
board, you’ should 
nail narrow strips 
of wood, or cleats, on 
both sides of your 
frame, just below 
the places in which 
your shelves are to 
be placed. 

Use either wood, 
or wallboard for the 
front and back of 
your house. Cut 
the tops of the front 


and back walls to points which will 
form the gable on which the roof rests. 
Be sure to cut these two pieces at ex- 
actly the same angle, or the roof will not 
fit properly. The piece for the front 
wall can then be cut in two for the 
doors. 

The outside of the cabinet should be 
decorated to represent a house of sev- 
eral stories. To do this, first carefully 
outline in pencil the windows, doors, 
and other guide lines to reproduce the 
effect of wood, stucco, stone, or brick 
finish. When your pencil outline is com- 
pleted then paint the wall, and outline 
the windows, the doors, and the trim. 
When the paint is almost dry, you can 
get a very good drop 
siding effect by draw- 
ing lines with a 
square-edged object. 
Be sure that the 
paint is not sticky, 
but still is not yet 
hard. Brick and stone 
may also be outlined 
in the same manner. 
When the paint is 
thoroughly dry and 
hard, hang the doors 
with strong hinges 
and put knobs on the 
doors as indicated in 
the drawing. Paint 
the roof to represent 
shingles. 
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Billy Tom sat on the Wishing 
Step, which, as every one knows, is 
the third step. It may be third 
from the bottom or third from the 
top, but it must always be the third 
step. 

“I wish—I wish—I wish for a 
little brown dog named Rusty,”’’ 
chanted Billy Tom. 

He opened his eyes, but no little 
brown dog could be seen. He closed 
his eyes again. Sometimes Billy 
Tom helped the Wishing Step by 
wishing for something like 
Mother’s calling him to supper. 

Just then a furry little body crept 
up beside him. Billy Tom sat very 
still. He mustn’t turn around sud- 
denly and frighten Rusty. He held 
out his hand. 

‘‘Here, Rusty——’’ Then he 
turned very suddenly indeed, 
for, 

‘*Meow!”’ 
the little cat. 

Such eat! 
Fluffy white fur 
and a long wavy 
plume for a tail! 
Its eyes 
looked at Billy 
Tom. Billy Tom 
looked away; for 
when company 
comes you must 
never let them 


said 
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Wishing Step 


By ELLEN KEYSER 
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know that you were wishing for 
some one else. 

‘“‘T am very, very glad to see you, 
kitty,’’ said Billy Tom. 

‘‘Meow!’’ said the kitten, which 
means almost anything. 

The kitten jumped into Billy 
Tom’s lap. He picked it up and 
hurried to the kitchen, where 
Mother was making gingerbread 
men with currant eyes. 

‘‘Took, Mother dear,’’ he called. 
‘‘See what came when I wished on 
the Wishing Step. Only,’’ he added 
truthfully, ‘‘I did wish for a little 
brown dog.”’ 

Little Cat jumped down and be- 
gan sniffing the odor of ginger- 
bread that came from the oven. 

‘“Where will she sleep, Mother ?”’ 
lilted Billy Tom, ‘‘and what shall 

we call her?’’ 

“Darling,” 
said Mother, ‘‘I 
think that Little 
Cat already has a 
name and a bed. 
She’s just visit- 
ing a bit.”’ 

Billy Tom felt 
very sad, for he 
wanted Little Cat 
for his own. 

‘*You see, dear, 
some little boy 
or girl on the 
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avenue may already be unhappy be- 
cause kitty has runaway. We must 
return her.’’ 

Billy Tom sat quietly. He even 
ate a gingerbread man without 
tasting it. Little Cat ate hers and 
begged for more. 

Finally, Billy Tom put on his cap 
and took Little Cat under his arm. 

He rang the bell at the first house 
on the avenue. 


“‘Do you have a Little Cat?’’ he 
asked. 


‘*No, little boy,’’ said the lady. 


‘““We have gold- 
fish.”’ 

‘**Do you havea 
Little Cat?’’ he 
asked at the next 
house. 

“No, little 
boy,’’ said the old 
man. ‘‘We have 
a bird.’’ 

Finally, Billy 
Tom came to the 
last house. He 
hesitated, but 
Mother had said 
that he must ask at all the 


houses. When the door opened 
a small girl clutched Little 
Cat. 


‘“‘Oh, thank you so much for 
bringing her home. Please come 
in,” 

Billy Tom shook his head. His 
throat felt queer, and he could not 
see well. But he remembered to 
answer politely when the small 
girl’s mother asked his name and 
where he lived. 


“Woof!” said Rusty. 
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The next day he sat on the second 
step. Maybe he would never sit on 
the third step again. Suddenly 
Mother called: 

‘Billy Tom, sit on the Wishing 
Step! Quickly!” 

He always obeyed Mother, so he 
moved up a step. And something 
sat down beside him! 

‘‘Bow-wow!”’ said a little brown 
dog with a curly tail. 

‘““Rusty!’’ Billy Tom scarcely 
dared look around. 

‘“‘He’s your very own, Billy 
Tom,’’ called the 
small girl from 
the avenue. ‘‘ You 
brought Little 
Cat home to me, 
so I have brought 
Rusty to live with 
you. He’ll find 
your ball when 
it’s lost. Maybe 
he’ll even help 
you hunt lions 


and tigers.”’ 
Rusty _ stood, 
stiff-legged, on 
the Wishing Step. 

‘*Woof!’’ he said fiercely. 


1 Table Blessing 


For Thy many blessings, 
Father, we thank Thee. 
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For cMother and Dad 


December, 1931 


“(SIME to be thinking of 
Christmas presents now! Have you 
made up your mind what to give 
Mother, and what to choose for 
Dad? Maybe we can suggest some- 
thing that each of them will be sure 
to like. 


°C {nity magazines al- 
ways make delightful gifts for 
grown-ups. They tell how to be 
prosperous, how to be healthy, how 
to be happy—just the things that 
Mother and Dad want to know 
about. There are Unity magazine, 
Unity Daily Word, Weekly Unity, 
Christian Business, and Youth mag- 
azine, any one of which would please 
Mother or Dad. The price of each 
magazine is $1.50 for a whole year’s 
subscription, and you know that a 
periodical gift is one that keeps on 
bringing joy with each new issue. 


CTE WANT to tell you 
also about three new books that 
Unity has to offer this Christmas. 
They are Lovingly in the Hands of 
the Father, by Evelyn Whitell, All 
Things Made New, by Frances W. 
Foulks, and Adventures in Prosper- 
ity, by Ernest C. Wilson. Mother 
would like to have either of the first 
two, and the last would be fine for 
Dad. The price of each of these 
books is $1, in cloth binding; in 
fabrikoid, $3. 


£P ERHAPS you have been 
saving a long time to buy especially 
nice gifts for Mother and Dad. We 
have some other books, bound in 
fabrikoid, at $3 each, that would 
make handsome gifts. They are 
Lessons in Truth, by H. Emilie 
Cady; Christian Healing and The 
Twelve Powers of Man, by Charles 
Fillmore, and Creed of the Daunt- 
less, by F. B. Whitney. 


St ERE is_ something 
that would surely please Mother. 
It is a cookbook, The Science of 
Food and Cookery. This is not just 
an ordinary cookbook. Besides giv- 
ing recipes for vegetarian meals, 
it tells the kinds of food that go 
best together, the right diets for 
health building, and ever so many 
other things about nutrition that 
Mother would find interesting. This 
book is bound in attractive, durable 
green cloth, and the price is $2.50. 


“(Swo OF our books that 
never fail to be appreciated at 
Christmas time are Lessons in 
Truth, by H. Emilie Cady, and 
Christian Healing, by Charles Fill- 
more. They can be bought in cloth 
binding, at $1 each, as well as in 
the expensive binding already men- 
tioned. 


Send your order early, and mark it “Christmas Gift,” so that ne 
| we may send with it a holiday announcement card. 


Unity School of Christianity | 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. oe 
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A Page of Christmas Seals 


To color and cut out 


By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 
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‘Ohe Dutch in New York 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


COPYRIGHT, 1931 


Did you know that for sixty-four around their town. The famous Wall 
years all the land from Cape Cod to Street in New York City takes its name 
Chesapeake Bay belonged to Holland? from this high “fence.” They cleared 
Three hundred and twenty-two years ground outside the village, sowed wheat, 
ago Henry Hudson brought the first and built windmills like the ones in Hol- 
Dutch ship to America. The country land, to grind the wheat into flour. The 


that he explored was fireplaces were built in 
claimed by Holland ro” the yards away from 
and called New Neth- Ay. the main houses, as the 
erlands. ha Dutch were used to 
Five years after this q houses of brick and 
first trip, a party of BE \ were afraid of fire in 
Hollanders spent the \ the wooden buildings 
winter on Manhattan ve ae \ of the new country. 
Island. This was the I \ In 1673 Holland 
beginning of New Am- StRAB BER gave up her colonies to 


sterdam, which we England, who claimed 
now call New York the country by right of 


City. Several years /) ) TTT discovery. The Dutch 
later the Governor of [— settlers liked their new 


New Netherlands met |——— homes so much, how- 
with the Indians to ever, that they did not 
trade. He wanted to leave. Even the gov- 
buy Manhattan Island. ernor, who had many 
The Indians wanted interests in Holland, 


beads, buttons, mir- preferred to live on his 
rors, and little tinkling American farm, or 


bells. The bargain ——+—"*"" “bowery” as it was 
was — “ Bs called in the Dutch 
twenty-four ollars language. A part of 
worth of trinkets the — ss City is 
Dutch received a piece |__| called The Bowery in 
of sod representing the | Trace door memory of the farm 
island on which the | on 


\ é | Where this Dutch gov- 
ront on "4 ernor spent so many 
peaceful and happy 


most valuable part of 
New York City now 
stands. 


The Dutch were a years. 
happy, thrifty people. You may make a 
They worked hard and Dutch windmill by fol- 
built good strong 


lowing the directions 
given on the opposite 
page. 


houses and churches. 
They also built a wall 
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CUT ON THIS 
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FOLD FIGURES 
AS INDICATED 
AND PASTE 
TOGETHER 


PAGE. TRACE PATTERN O 


FOUR FOLDS. PASTE TOP 


THE PAPER IN FOUR EQUAL PARTS THE 
SIZE OF THE PATTERN ON THE OTHER? 


FOLD AND CUT THROUGH ALL 


FLAPS TOGETHER, THEN 


TO MAKE A DUTCH WINDMILL FOLD BACK 4 INCHON THE EDGE OF A 
PIECE OF BROWN WRAPPING PAPER 9 BY6% INCHES. FOLD THE REST OF 


N TOP 


THE 4 INCH 
SIDE FLAP 


FOLD THE WHEEL 

ON DOTTED LINES. 

CUT ON HEAVY LINES. 

STICK PIN THROUGH 

DOTS AND INTO SIDE OF 
MILL. 
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Cross Word Bird Puzzle 


By K. GORDON IRWIN 


1. The bird that is 
“as black as he is 
painted.” 

2. The bird that in- 
troduces himself by 
chirping his name 
in the three notes of 
his song. 


3. The bird that is 
sometimes known as 
the snowbird, al- 
though it goes south 
in winter. 

4. The small, blu- 
ish-gray bird that is 
an acrobat in trees. 
5. The bird that 
drills his home in 
the trunk of a tree 
with his sharp beak. 


6. The _ beautiful 
blue, black, and 
white bird, with 
crested head, that 
sucks the eggs in the 
nests of other birds, 
and screams noisily 
with his fellows.* 

7. By spelling out 
the birds’ names— 
each under its own 
number—you will 
find written in the 
squares beginning 
with seven and 
reading across, the 
season of the year 
through which these 
birds are passing. 


Jecen 


ms OS 


| 
/ | 
*This is not its correct American name, but is commonly used in England. e 
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Santas Offer 


“Now what’s the use of worrying?” 
Old Santa asks in glee; 


“If you can’t think of what to Bive, 


Just leave the job to me.’ 


“It’s no trouble at all for me to find 
gifts for your little friends,” says 
Santa Claus. “You see, a long time be- 
fore Christmas I make trips all over 
the country to find out where to buy 
nice presents for children. I’m a wise 
old fellow,” chuckles Santa Claus. 
Ha! ha! 


“But all joking aside, I found some 
delightful books at the Unity School 
of Christianity which I know your 
friends will like. They are: Little 
Susie Sleep Ears, White Stockings 
and Other Tales, Aunt Joy’s Nature 
Talks, and Wee Wisdom’s Way, for 
only 75 cents each; also Love’s Roses, 
at 25 cents, and Treasure Box, at 50 
cents. I can’t describe each one to 
you; but take Old Santa’s word for it, 
you will like them. 


“Then, there is Wee Wisdom. Chil- 
dren love this monthly magazine. But 
of course you know that. I went to 
see the editor of Wee Wisdom while 
I was at Unity, and from what she told 
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me, Wee Wisdom is going to be better 
in 1932 than ever before. For one 
thing, the page to color will be differ- 
ent. In place of ‘Hickory, Dickory, 
Dock,’ ‘Polly, put the kettle on,’ and 
the like, you are going to have animals 
to color, from the mouse with a long 
tail to the giraffe with a long neck. 


“Just wait, girls, till I tell you about 
the new cooking department in Wee 
Wisdom. There will be recipes for 
good things that will just fill your toy 
pots and pans. This new feature will 
be called ‘Small Cookeries for Small 
Cooks.’ 


“Another thing that the editor men- 
tioned was a new six-part serial, called, 
‘The Limerick Man,’ to start in Jan- 
uary. All this makes Wee Wisdom a 
fine gift for some little friend. Let 
me know how many books and how 
many Wee Wisdom subscriptions you 
want to order. In case you do not 
know what a limerick is, I’ll just fin- 
ish my remarks with one: 


“A wise little lady, named May, 
Wrote a letter to Santa one day— 
‘Please send my friend, Paul, 

Wee Wisdom. That’s all.’ 
Her order was filled right away.” 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
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Some helpful thought 
Of joy or power. 


I give myself 
To do God’s will. 
\ To harmful thoughts 
I say, ‘‘Be still!’’ 


A shining star, 


My gift—pure love— 


Keeps watch at night 
With stars above. 
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